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for relics, .... and all that has been brought from it has 
been taken from the surface." Additional remains of the 
sculptured decorations of the temple may well be hoped 
for, while the many fragments of ancient painted vases 
which lie strewn about warrant the probability of finding 
in the graves valuable works of Greek keramic art. There 
are also numerous examples of ancient sarcophagi to be 
seen here, though they do not appear to be made of the 
"flesh-consuming" stone, peculiar to Assos, which has 
given the name to this description of tomb. If, then, 
the society will begin its explorations here, we think that 
works of antiquity can surely be found, and we believe 
it to be perfectly feasible to obtain from the Turkish gov- 
ernment a firman, not only to dig, but to carry off what 
may be discovered. Under these circumstances may we 
not venture to hope that the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
as well as the Metropolitan Museum of New York, may 
soon be enriched with some valuable relics of genuine 
Greek art ? 

The remaining work executed under the auspices of the 
Institute during the past year was the investigation by 
Mr. Stillman of a supposed unknown Etruscan city upon 
Monte Leone, in the province of Grosseto, in the Tuscan 
Maremma. This also has resulted in a real contribution to 
knowledge, and is of itself sufficient to signalize the debut 
of the youngest of the archseological sisterhood. Although 
a new city has not been discovered, yet some unique de- 
fensive works upon a grand scale have been brought to 
light, which are very clearly shown by the accompanying 
map. A double line of wall, separated hy a space vary- 
ing in width up to half a mile, runs for a distance of 
about eight miles across the neck of what was once a 
peninsula inclosed between the river Ombrone on the 
south and the Brune on the north, on which Monte Leone 
is situated. The plain on which the city of Grosseto now 
stands is a recent alluvial deposit of these two rivers, and 
the sea once washed the western slope of the whole moun- 
tain range. The walls run through almost impenetrable 
thickets, so that it was impossible to follow their course 
throughout their entire length. In one portion, where the 
original width was preserved, it measured about ten feet, 
and the height was fully as much, or even more. The 
stones of which the wall was built were of all sizes, the 
largest weighing as much as two tons, and they were 
laid in no regular order. We think this investigation 
tends to shed some light upon the obscure and vexed 
question of the origin of the Etruscans. After all the 
efforts of recent scholarship this problem does not seem to 
have received any better solution than the one given by 
the Romans, that they were a colony of Lydians, coming 
by sea and landing on the coast of Tuscany. May not 
this site at the mouth of the river Umbro mark the spot 
of the original disembarkation of the adventurous settlers, 
and be the remains of their first system of defence against 
the neighboring aborigines ? The whole work is much 
ruder in style, and in a more ruined condition than are 
the walls of the Etruscan city of Rusellae, which stands 
between it and the ancient sea line, and to which it serves 
as a kind of outwork. May it not have been allowed to 
fall into decay after Rusellae and the other important cities 
of the Etruscan League had been built, with solid and well- 
constructed walls, and after the Etruscan power had be- 
come so firmly established as no longer to require such a 
primitive system of fortification ? Mr. Stillman thinks it 




was the work of a colony of the ancient Umbri ; but 
archseologists generally, we believe, hold the opinion that 
the Umbri were an early Italian race, who penetrated into 
the peninsula from the north, coming by land from West- 
ern Asia. We await with some impatience the conclusions 
that European scholars may draw in regard to this Trans- 
atlantic contribution to their special studies, and in the 
mean time we cordially recommend the new society and its 
labors to the favorable consideration of our scholars and 
art-lovers. 

Henry W. Haynes. 

Essays on Art and Archeology. By Charles 
Thomas Newton, C. B., Ph. D., D. C. L., LL. D., 
Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British 
Museum ; Corresponding Member of the French Insti- 
tute ; and Hon. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 
London : Macmillan & Co. i88o. 472 pp. 8vo. 

N this volume, the learned and accomplished 
keeper of the most precious collection of Greek 
and Roman antiquities in the world has brought 
together eleven essays of various dates, ranging 
over a period of thirty years. As he has revised the 
earlier in the light of modern archaeology, they equal the 
later in freshness and interest, and together form an 
almost complete history of the discoveries made during a 
period which has been distinguished more than any other 
for the richness and variety of its contributions to our 
knowledge of the past. When we look back to the time 
before excavations had been made at Halikarnassos, 
Ephesos, Mykenai, Cyprus, Hissarlik, Olympia, Panti- 
kapaion, Knidos, Priene, Branchidai, etc., and compare it 
with the present, which they have enriched with so many 
marbles, gems, coins, gold ornaments, and inscriptions, we 
feel how great a gain has been made ; or if we contrast 
the position of modern archaeologists with that of the 
illustrious Winckelmann, for example, whose attainments, 
considering his scant means of knowledge, seem little 
short of miraculous, we feel how inestimable are the op- 
portunities for study and comparison now enjoyed. 

These Essays furnish the strongest evidence of their 
value to one whose life is devoted to the study of the past, 
and as we find that in them hardly any of the still vexed 
questions relating to antique art and archaeology have been 
passed over, their collective value is very great to the stu- 
dent, who, whether he finds reason to alter his opinions or 
not from what Mr. Newton has to say, will gain greatly by 
becoming acquainted with those of one of the most com- 
petent authorities of the day. 

On opening the book we turned with eager interest to 
the sixth Essay, upon Dr. Schliemann's discoveries at My- 
kenai, being anxious to know whether Mr. Newton re- 
garded the objects found in the tombs of the Akropolis as 
pre-Homeric, or, like the distinguished Russian archaeol- 
ogist, Stephani, was inclined to consider them to be the 
work of barbarians of the third and fourth centuries of the 
Christian era. To this question we found no undecided 
answer upon the 292d page, in the following words : " We 
therefore (for reasons previously given) do not hesitate to 
state our opinion that, viewed in relation to the descrip- 
tions in Homer, the art of Mycenae seems of a pre- 
Homeric period ; viewed again in relation to the best 
extant works of the Grjeco-Phoenician period (when the 
slow and painful advance of Greek art from its first rude 
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efforts was interrupted by a foreign influence), this My- 
cenaean art is certainly very much ruder and earlier in 
style, whatever may be its date." " From a comparison 
with extant remains found on other ancient sites," adds 
Mr. Newton (page 294), " we are led to infer that the con- 
tents of the Mycenaean tombs belong to the most remote 
period to which we can venture to ascribe any Greek an- 
tiquities as yet known to us." The approximate date 
given on the same page for the antiquities of Mykenai and 
lalysos, between which a close resemblance is pointed out 
by Mr. Newton, is the eleventh century B.C. Having 
argued in favor of their great antiquity, our author then 
says, if we admit, (i.) that there was once a powerful 
Achaean dynasty at Mykenai, which is represented in 
mythic tradition by the names of Atreus, Thyestes, and 
Agamemnon ; (2.) that it lost its ascendency after the return 
of the Herakleidse (b. c. 1104 or 1048) ; (3.) that the Treas- 
uries and the Lion's Gate were erected during the period 
of Achaean supremacy ; (4.) that the tombs in question 
are, from the amount of treasure found in them, royal 
tombs ; and (5.) not later in date than the termination of 
the Achaean dynasty, after which no kings are known to 
have reigned at Mykenai, " have we any reasonable ground 
for supposing that the tombs found by Dr. Schliemann are 
those which Pausanias believed to contain the remains 
of Agamemnon and his companions?" This statement, 
says Mr. Newton with much force (page 297), " would lead 
us to expect that royal tombs might be found within the 
Akropolis ; search has been made, and tombs containing 
a treasure worthy of the ruler of Mycenae ' the Golden ' 
have been found. The coincidence seems almost too per- 
fect to be true." The objections which may be brought 
against its value as evidence are frankly stated by Mr. 
Newton, who concludes by saying that " nothing short of 
a thorough exploration of the Akropolis can give a satis- 
factrfry answer to this question." Stephani finds it in the 
tombs of Southern Russia. He cites certain gold masks of 
the third century of our era found at Kertch, the ancient 
Pantikapaion, and at Olbia, which resemble those found in 
the Mykenaian graves, and argues that, as such masks 
have been found nowhere else, and as the custom of cover- 
ing the faces of the dead with gold masks was not adopted 
by the Greeks until the third century after Christ, both 
are of barbarian workmanship, and that those of Mykenai 
owe their presence in its tombs to the Heruli and the fol- 
lowers of Alaric, who successively overran the districts of 
Argos and Corinth in a. d. 267 and 395. Had these 
and other treasures been in these tombs when Mummius 
destroyed Corinth (146 b. c), and a systematic plundering 
of tombs near that city and in the neighborhood of Argos 
took place, he thinks they could not have escaped. And 
yet why not the Mykenaian tombs as well as those of the 
Kimmerian Bosporos, where the invaders of the Peloponne- 
sos left behind them far greater treasures when they turned 
their backs upon the Sea of Azof? Both Stephani and 
Mr. Newton assign the fourth century b. c. as the date of 
those matchless specimens of Greek jewelry, metallurgy, 
and fictile art which now form the glory of the Museum at 
St. Petersburgh. What they are we learn from Mr. 
Newton's ninth Essay, from the Antiquites dti Bosphore 
Cimtnerion, and the Comptes Rendus of the Archasological 
Society at St. Petersburgh. From this latter work we 
have a tracing before us of the magnificent silver amphora 
described by Mr. Newton at page 381, and characterized 



as certainly " the finest extant specimen of Greek repoussi 
work in silver." The frieze to which he refers as teaching 
us " most curious details respecting the type and costume of 
the Scythians, and their breed of horses," shows a race of 
horses similar to those of the modern Cossacks, of men in 
every respect like their descendants, and a system of horse 
training closely analogous to that of the celebrated Rarey. 
Of Essays No. 7, upon General di Cesnola's " Researches 
in Cyprus," and No. 8, " The Discoveries at Olympia," we 
shall not here speak, as the first are familiar to all through 
the General's own book, as well as through many review 
and newspaper articles, and the second has been lately dis- 
cussed at length in the pages of this Review. We may, 
however, pause to say, that in them, as in the remaining 
Essays here collected, Mr. Newton proves by his compre- 
hensive views the great advantage of his position as Keeper 
of the Antiquities at the British Museum. Living in the 
midst of treasures of every sort, gathered from all parts of 
the ancient world, he is equally familiar with gems, coins, 
marbles, and metal work, and, being able to study these 
varied art products in undoubted originals, he can sur- 
vey the whole field, and draw conclusions in particular 
cases which could only be arrived at by an encyclopedic 
knowledge. He is thus at his best in the opening Essay, 
on the Study of Archaeology, and in that which follows it, — 
a letter upon the Collections in the British Museum, writ- 
ten many years ago to the Chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee of the National Gallery, against the scheme of forming 
a new museum of art out of the finest specimens of that 
collection and of the department of Antiquities at the 
British Museum. Passing in review the antiquities of the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, and Romans, he shows most 
conclusively " that, in the case of each race, the historical 
and aesthetic interest of their antiquities may be best ap- 
preciated by arranging the whole of the objects in one 
collection, not by dispersing and subdividing them." The 
present projects, already in process of being carried out by 
the addition of new halls and galleries to the Museum, in 
which precious objects long hidden for want of space for 
exhibition can be shown, and others rearranged, show 
that Mr. Newton's wise views have prevailed, a conclusion 
which must give him unmixed satisfaction. 

Charles C. Perkins. 



THE KERAMIC ART. 

Handbook of Pottery and Porcelain, or History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hodder M. 
Westropp, Author of Handbook of Archasology, Man- 
ual of Precious Stones, etc. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. New York: R. Worthington. xiv-)-i7i pp. 
i2mo. [1880.] 

HIS little work with an ambitious title and an 
American imprint, without date, is from the 
press of Spottiswoode & Co., London. The 
printing and illustrations are excellent, and 
the book is pretty and readable, but is superficial and un- 
duly brief. Much information is given in a small compass, 
but the condensation is largely the result of omission of 
important matter inseparable from a history of the potter's 
art. We thus fail to find in this work a realization of the 
promise of the title. 

The author announces in the Preface that the ground- 




